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HO one who knew Mr. Beckwith when 
| he originated the Round Oak heating 
stove thought he had done anything 
extraordinary—he did n’t think so him- 
self, but he had, as all the world knows. It was 
not long before he was swamped with orders, 
and it was quickly demonstrated that a stove of 
right principle, careful, honest workmanship, 
best material, and a reasonable price—the same 
to all, was highly appreciated. Those features 
are the foundation of this business, which has 
steadily grown from a small beginning, until it 
is now one of the largest in the trade. When- 
“ever you see the name “Round Oak” on a 
stove, range or furnace, you may know it is the 
best of its kind, that it is made of the best ma- 
terial money will buy—that every joint, door 
and draft has been carefully ground and fitted 
and every pains taken to turn out an honestly 
made article, worth every dollar of its cost. 
We mail our range or furnace or stove booklet 
promptly on request. 
Estate of P. D. Beckwith 


Dowagiac, Michigan 
MAKERS OF GOOD GOODS ONLY 

















This will interest you 
if you are progressive 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER 


THE LEADING TYPEWRITER OF THE WORLD 





Has all the good features of every other yd cnn 
and, in addition, the following exclusive features, of 
which no other typewriter possesses even one: 100 
different types, in 26 languages, all interchangeable, 
perfect and permanent alignment, uniform impres- 
sions, accommodates any width paper, unlimited 
speed, durability. Produces the most utiful work. 
WRITES LIKE PRINT—PRINTS LIKE WRITING 
To these conceded perfections, the Hammond adds a 
crowning glory, ‘‘ Best manifolding, whether in qual- 
ity or quantity.” 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CoO., 
New York, N.Y. 



















Little Journeys 


By Elbert Hubbard 





Vols. VI, VII, VIII, IX and X 


New Series, Edition de Luxe. 





Volume Six 
MORRIS TENNYSON MILTON 


BROWNING BURNS JOHNSON 

Volume Seven 
F MACAULAY ADDISON COLERIDGE 

BYRON SOUTHEY DISRAELI 
Volume Eight 

WAGNER CHOPIN BACH 

PAGANINI MOZART MENDELSSOHN 
Volume Nine 

LISZT HANDEL SCHUMANN 

BEETHOVEN VERDI BRAHMS 


Volume Ten 
RAPHAEL BOTTICELLI GAINSBOROUGH 
LEONARDO THORWALDSEN VELASQUEZ 
Frontispiece Portrait of each subject, text on 
Roycroft water-mark, hand-made paper, initials 
and title-page hand-illumined, bound in limp 
chamois—silk lined, gilt top. Price of volumes 
is Three Dollars each. 
A few specially bound in boards, leather back 
and corners, at Five Dollars each. 





THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


SET OF PING-PONG FREE 


With every Subscription to 
The Golfer 


Subscription, $3.00 a year. 
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The Set of Ping-Pong 
Special Notice— ‘we offer is the genuine 
and famous game made by Parker Bros., the 
sole makers of Ping-Pong for the United 
States. Everyone wants this popular game 
of Ping-Pong. 
Our set consists of a box conta macy ag ae en 
Wood - * tas Match Ping- alls (the 
made) gulation Posts and Bound Net, 
vised F of Ping-Pong for 1902 and Arno ld Par 
ker’s Book, “‘ The Game and How to Play It” (Ii- 
lustrated). 
The complete game given to every subscriber to THE GOL- 
FER. Value $3.00. We do not offer it for sale. Sent by ex- 
press, charges to be paid by the ‘nonelvatri or on receipt of 36 
cents extra will be sent by mail, 


THE GOLFER ~ Euiiar™ 
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rUITION FREE 
in the following courses for home study: ILLUSTRATING, 
AD-WRITING, CARICATURE, JOURNALISM, PROOF- 
READING, BOOKKEEPING, STENOGRAPHY & PRAC- 
- TICAL ELECTRICITY. We trust you for our Tuition Fee 
until we have secured a position for you. In writing for 

full particulars, mention subject which interests you. 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
BOX 707, SCRANTON, PA. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


Which are in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago. @, Organized as a school of 
expression through voice and action. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, 
Dramatic Art, Literature. 


Catalog sent free to those who are interested 
and who will address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


THE ADVERTISING privileges in 
‘“*The Philistine’’ and ‘Little Jour- 
neys’’ have been sold to Frederic W. 
Gardner, 809 Fine Arts Building, Chi- 
cago. @ ‘‘ The Philistine’’ and “ Lit- 
tle Journeys’”’ advertise only such 
things as we believe are worthy 
and excellent. @ The Faithful can 
help the Cause by mentioning the 
magazine when they write to adver- 
tisers. All Good Things work together 
for Good; & when Philistia can help 
you, advise, and we will circumam- 
bulate with rapidity. 
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Ov little magazine, “ACTION AND UTTER- 

ANCE,” contains matter of interest to speakers, 
readers, and actors. Fifty cents a year. Sample copy 
free to all Philistines. Published by the 


New York School of Expression 
318 West Fifty-seventh Street 


A series of helps for self study will be issued in the 
fall. Write for particulars. 


1 - . 
Wm. H. Sherwood Music School 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Eminent teachers, all branches, Mrs. Stacey Williams, 
Shirley Gandell, Voice ; Leon Marx, a Chapek, Violin ; 
Mary lecnning, Elocution and Physical Culture ; Clara Mur- 
ray, Harp ; and others. Combination of private lessons and 
classes offers the best modern resources, of best practical 
variety extant, in technic, touch, theory, harmony, acous- 
tics, phrasing, dynamics, damper pedal, ete., as related 
to musical interpretatfon. Prospectus Mailed. Homes in 
private families guaranteed for young ladies from abroad. 
CHARLES R. BAKER, Manager. 

























see the 1902 Roycroft Catalog. 
It contains a reprint of that 
January Cosmopolitan article, 
telling about the Shop and Things; 
also some pictures of the workers, 
buildings, bindings, etc, that will in- 
terest the Elect. 

A postal card will fetch it. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 


P ERHAPS you would like to 








Fifty cents a year. Send five cents for a 
sample copy to George H. Daniels, G. P. A., 
Grand Central Station, New York. 
































“The same class will wisely explain 
. that the Lord created one bug to 
L prey upon another bug—although 

it were far simpler to have had 


no bugs at all.” 


The above quotation gives an idea of what may be expect- 
ed in the new book by an American business man entitled, 
SEARCHING FOR TRUTH. 


This book begins at the beginning of things and traces the 
history of popular religion and philosophy down to the 
present time. Its chief purpose is to teach right living as 
against hollow forms, pret and ies 


The author by the most convincing logte punctures shams, 
— out discrepancies and contradictions, and merci- 
essly scores the blind errors of the made-to-order creeds, 


{This book should be read by every thinking 
man and woman. Those who aré afraid to think 
and prefer to shut their eyes to facts will prob- 
ably have no use for it. Ask your bookseller for Y 
SEARCHING FOR TRUTH. If you don’t find 
it readily, it will be sent direct upon receipt of 
price, $1.50, by 
PETER ECKLER, Publisher, 
35 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Published in 
England by 

WATTS & 
COMPANY 


7, Johnson’s Court 
Fleet Street, 
E. C., LONDON 


Write for prospectus 
containing copious ex- 
tracts from the book, 























“Russmore” Furniture 


(TRADE-MARK) 








HE exquisite deep brown color of “ Russmore” 
Furniture is the richest in tone that has yet 
been brought out in furniture of dull finish, 
It is produced not by the ordinary methods with stains 
or fillers but by a special process giving a permanency 
unsurpassed even by Nature’s tints. 
In design it expresses the best of artistic conceptions 
and in construction it presents the stanchness of hand- 
made work. ' 
The name “ Russmore” is a trade-mark and is put upon 
a copper plate attached to every piece of the genuine. 
] The table shown above, we offer at $13.25 with wood 
top and $19.00 in leather. 
Send for our booklet showing many other designs in 
this splendid furniture. 


THE TOBI FURNITUI COMPANY 


Dept. P. CHICAGO 























NOW READY 


THE TRAGEDY OF 
HAMLET 
BY 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


HIS is a trifle the best piece of book-mak- 

ing the Roycrofters have ever done. The 
page is 8x10, the paper Roycroft water-mark, 
hand-made. The type is the “Bruce Roman,” 
cut in 1835 & forgotten until yesterday when 
we dug it up. The borders, head-bands and 
ornaments were made by Sammy the Artist, 
and the whole designed and laid out by our 
Mr. Andrew Andrews. It is a severely plain, 
yet elegant piece of work, of which we are 
rather proud. 


Bound solidly in boards, leather backs, $ 5.00 
A few on Japan Vellum, 25.00 


Sent to the Elect on suspicion: a postal card 
will fetch it. Address 


The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N.Y. 
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A Poem of Imaginatio 
By SIMON DURST 


Author of ‘‘Rhapsodies of Poeticus Hungricus,’’ etc. 
HE Woonsocket Publishing Com- 
pany announces that it will pub- 

lish, in November, an autograph edi- 
tion — 1200 copies— of this book of 
verse. This is a poem for book-lovers 
and those fond collectors who prize 
the permeating, the peculiar, the pun- 
gent and the picturesque. The text is 
remarkable for a grace of diction, im- 
agery, graceful flow of rhyme, rhythm 
and reason, and a sustained power 
that has not been excelled by any 
poem since Byron’s Childe Harold— 
all of which the author himself ac- 
knowledges. @ Seventy-five Spencer 
stanzas; is printed on hand-made, 
deckle-edged paper & bound in ooze 
calf. Price, $10.00 net. 


Wisonsocket Publishing Gompany 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
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No Honey 


HE ROYCROFTERS ask for no 

money in advance. Simply let us 

know what books you would like 
to inspect, and if we have them they will 
go forward at once, express prepaid. Get 
your books first, see that they please you, 
then at your convenience pay for what you 
desire to keep, and return the balance. 
We do not sell to book-sellers, therefore 
occasionally there be dealers who cough 





or sneeze on mention of our name. Do not 
mind these jaundiced, jealous gentlemen of 
the anvil chorus—let us know what you 
want and we will try to please you. We are 
proud of our work and we want you to see 
it. No money in advance. 





he Roperotters, who are in 
Cast Aurora, Pew Bork, U. S. A. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 

to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 

to shake the same tree again, so the 


series of Little Journeys for Nine- 
teen Hundred and Two will be 








More Journeys to the Homes of 
Eminent Arttsts 


They will be published as follows: 


RAPHAEL 7 COROT 
LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 
BOTTICELLI 9 GIAN BELLINI 


THORWALDSEN 10 CELLINI 
GAINSBOROUGH 11° ABBEY 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys for 1902 without fee. 
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Do you like things that are sim- 
ple, honest, genuine and exactly 
what they purport to be and made to 
last a century ? If so, why not furnish 
your office or library ‘‘ Roycroftie’’ ? 
We have been making furniture for 
several years, but it has all been 
taken by Roycroft visitors as fast as 
produced without advertising. 
Two words token the thought you 
get upon seéing a piece of Roycroft 
furniture: they are Simplicity and 
Beauty. Wise people seek to simplify 
their lives—we want fewer things & 
better things. 
All our furniture is hand-made from 
solid quartered oak and finished in 
the natural color. 


If you are interested, send for our 
catalogue. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
































Little J ourneys 


To the Homes of EMINENT ARTISTS 





SERIES OF 1902 


' 
mAs 3 


— 
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- On hand-made paper, each 








bound in Limp Chamois, 
silk lined, with silk marker, 
frontispiece portrait, hand 
illumined ff # WH WH 





The twelve volumes, $12.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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A PREACHMENT 


HERE are three hundred workers 

in the Roycroft Shop—only one 

death has occurred in the place 
in seven years, and that was Uncle Hil- 
dreth, aged seventy-eight. The Physi- 
cian to the Roycrofters is Silas Hubbard, 
M. D., eighty-one years young, father 
of Elbert Hubbard 
and various other 
useful ideas and 
things. Dr. Hub- 
bard has not been 
sick since 1852 
when he was made 
ill through eating 
pork that was 
touched with tri- 
chinae. @ This is 
Dr. Hubbard's or- 
der tothe Head Cook at the Phalanstery: 
“Use no hog’s lard under any condition in your cook- 
ing—Cottolene for every purpose is better—Cottolene 
is always all right ; pig products may be !” 
YOUR GROCER SELLS COTTOLEXNE 

THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
Chicago New York Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 


San Francisco Montreal 
ALSO MAKERS OF GOLD DUST. 
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HEART to HEART TAL KS 
with PHILISTINES . the 
Pastor of His Frock #244 











PERTAINS | AM writing this in my cabin in 
‘ SEN the woods, four miles from the 
ec Z village. The nearest house is a 
he yp mile away. The cabin is ina small 


SOL) ravine, so it is shielded from the 











fierce western winds of winter; and the great 
pines above keep out the rays of the hot sun in 
summer. A little brook runs over its rocky bed, 
not ten feet away and sings its ceaseless lullaby. 
@ The cabin is so far from the main road, and 
the climb up the hill is so severe, that chance 
callers never trouble me—in fact, very few 
people indeed know of the place, although I’ve 
been coming here for five years. 

The shanty is built of rough boards, battened, 
and has a lining of building paper to keep out 


the cold. There are four bunks, two on a side, 
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THE PHI- built against the wall. A plain pine table, a 


LISTINE bench running along the side, one chair, a cup- 





board in the corner and a fire-place, complete 
the furniture. 

The whole outfit cost about fifty dollars; and 
to keep so simple a place in orderis but an 
agreeable recreation. 

A family of squirrels live in one of the big 
pines, and these busy little climbers have a 
way of scampering over the roof, and sitting 
up in the doorway and scolding me, as though 
I were an intruder. 

There are no newspapers reach here with 
their tales of strife, no telegrams, no letters — 
no agents call with wonderful things to sell. 
There is only the chatter of the squirrels, the 
twitter of the birds, the sighing of the breeze 
through the pines, and the song of the brook. 
It is very quiet, very peaceful, and a sort of 
solemn hush fills the aisles that stretch away 
up the hillside beneath the trees where the 
sunlight gleams and streams. 

Last night when daylight began to die out of 
the sky, and one big yellow star appeared in 
the West, Rudolph and Sammy arrived. I did 
not know I was lonesome, but I must have 
been or I would not have been so glad to see 
them wr 
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Rudolph had been composing a little piece of THE PHI- 
music on the way, and now had gotten it well LISTINE 
formulated in his mind, so he sang it for us, 

softly and low, as we sat there in the twilight. 

It was a Hymn to the Night—the brooding, 

all enfolding Night. 

Then we lighted the lamp, and Sammy showed 

us the sketches he had made that day; after 

which I read to them from the manuscript I 

had written since morning. 

Then each climbed into his bunk, between the 

woolen blankets. The wind blew fresh and 

cool through the open door and windows, and 

the monotonous noises of the night soon lulled 

us to rest and dreams. 





Now I can easily imagine how Rudolph and 
Sammy might each bring a friend with them 
to this camp in the woods, and that we double 
the size of the shanty. 

Rudolph would write us vespers and matins, 
that we would render'with regularity. I would 
reparagraph some of my good manuscript and 
transform it into a ritual, and we would repeat 
the Philistine Credo in concert at stated times. 
@ When we wanted provisions Sammy would 
take a bag and go down and humbly importune 
the villagers, hat in hand. If Rupert the Red 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





One, chanced to be with him they might bea 
trifle importunate. Anyway, depend upon it, 
they would get what they wanted. A rich widow 
with a tender regard for the Red One might 
die, and leave us her farm in order to help on 
our worthy work. And if certain of the villagers 
should inveigh against my institution, and 
persistently refuse to give my agents alms for 
the Worthy Poor, I would inaugurate an Inqui- 
sition and mildly yet firmly reprove the recal- 
citrant ones for their presumption, and their 
own good. 

Applicants for admission would come along, 
and be admitted on probation upon turning 
over to us all their worldly goods and taking 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. 
Across the valley on the opposite hill a nun- 
nery might be founded, I would give lectures 
there occasionally, Rudolph would instruct the 
nuns in music, and Brother Samuel would 
teach them the mystery of the repeated line and 
the miracle of chromatics. 

Then there might come a day when Rupert 
would forget his vows, Sammy would be in 
league with my cellarman, and Fra Rudolfo 
would cease to be obedient. 

In self protection I would have to punish them 
by compelling them toread for two hours every 
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morning from my own Instructive Works # THE PHI- 


And then they might leave and go away and LISTINE 


found a New Order of their own. 
For a whole summer day they would regulate 
their place properly, but being what they are, 
laxity would creep in, & they might do as Ulrich 
von Hutton says the members of a certain 
monastery did at Erfurt. It seems that there 
was anunnery not far away and the Abbess 
and the Abbot decided it would be better to 
move the nuns all over to the monastery. The 
nuns were willing, and it was so done. 

Von Hutton explains that the result was not 
only better monks, but more of them. 
Erasmus in his “ Sergius’’ tells that the priests 
and monks in Nuremberg took to themselves 
wives in lawful wedlock, but the civil authori- 
ties refused to recognize such marriages, and 
issued an order requiring all ‘‘ parsons’ maids” 
when upon the streets to wear a hood anda 
certain style of dress. ~ 

Should Sammy’s New Order continue its fla- 
grant acts, there would surely come a day 
when the citizens would arise and abolish all 
monasteries in that vicinity, good and bad 
alike, and mine might have to go with the rest. 
@ This is not a matter of Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Philistine or Buddhist monasteries — 
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THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





itis a question of humanity. The monastic idea 
can be traced back into Egypt a thousand 
years before Christ, and India has had its men- 
dicant monasteries since history began. The 
excesses, the indulgences, the wrongs have 
crept into all of them, and the history of monas- 
ticism is a history of the efforts made to keep 
them from degeneration. 

New Orders are coming to the fore all the time. 
The Methodist Church, which has thundered 
against monasticism, now has its order of 
Deaconesses with their Home in every city. 
It is a purely mendicant order, founded on 
the idea of doing good to humanity. Its mem- 
bers take the vow of poverty, chastity and 
obedience, with a mental reservation. 

In 1869 Bishop Horatio Potter, in New York, 
founded the Sisters of the Good Shepherd, and 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has a dozen 
other similar societies for women who wish to 
flee the wicked world and yet benefit it from 
the outside. The order of St. Andrew has in 
several instances taken a monastic form. 

The women to whom the monastic idea ap- 
peals most, are those who have been disap- 
pointed in love, although celibacy is not anec- 
essary part of monasticism —it is simply inci- 
dental. Failing to win the man she loves, she 
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rejects all men, and turns to religion for solace, 
and to the nunnery for protection. Every 
clergyman stands as a quasi-lover to certain 
women —this is very beautiful and well under- 
stood. And it is one of the reasons given for 
clerical celibacy. The unattached or unrequit- 
ed woman finds consolation in ministering to 
the Church — doing “ church-work’’ under the 
orders of this priest or preacher. I mention 
this not by way of criticism, simply as a fact. 
@ The communal idea of getting away from 
the world is a form of the monastic impulse. 
@ The College Settlements now to be found in 
all of our large cities, are semi-mendicant 
orders, all founded on the monastic idea of 
withdrawing from the world and doing good to 
the Worthy Poor. 

In a former incarnation Miss Jane Addams, 
the ascetic and strikingly competent manager 
of Hull House, was doubtless an Abbess in one 
of those great nunneries that lined the Emilia. 
Her life is monastic in the very best sense, 
but if Hull House gets the wealth through en- 
dowment — mendicancy—that it is striving 
for, and Miss Addams dies, the property may 
fall into the hands of those who will conduct it 
on a plan that will cause the Municipality to 
suppress it as a public nuisance. If you know 
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the history of monasticism you will not smile, 
but sigh, at my hypothesis. That which has 
happened before will happen again under like 
conditions ws 

Monasticism arises in a beautiful impulse — 
the desire for solitude, and later gratification 
is found in self-sacrifice and doing good to 
others. Following this comes material success, 
and the spiral is rounded with excess and 
profligacy, worse than that from which escape 
was at first sought. 

The mistake of monasticism seems to lie in 
the assumption that what is good is good all 
the time; and that if a thing is good you can’t 
get too much of it. Hence we start with satiety, 
which swings to asceticism, which in turn for- 
gets its vows and comes back to the place of 
beginning, and again we get satiety—anda 
Martin Luther or Savonarola! 

The business of the Reformer is to correct the 
tangent and move progress in a straight line 
instead of allowing it to swing in a circle. 





N —-/ lives Parkinson who 
makes photographs. 

Parkinson is also a pianist, a poet 
and a Philistine. 

It is fine to play the piano well; 




















it is a rare accomplishment to write good poet- THE PHI- 
ry; and it is no mean thing to make beautiful LISTINE 
photographs. 
But these things are not enough—you must be 
aman @# And Parkinson is. 
Parkinson paid nothing for this paragraph. 
What a superb thing it would be if we were all 
big enough in soul to see no slights, accept no 
insults, cherish no jealousies, and admit into 
our hearts no hate! 
I do not say Parkinson is all this—in fact, there 
are several and sundry wrinkles in his ego that 
God has not retouched. 
Parkinson is not perfect. 
And I am glad—nobody is perfect excepting 
Rev. Madison C. Peters of Manhattan. 
The trouble with perfect people is that they ex- 
pect too much of their friends. They demand 
that you shall be as good as they, and good in 
the same way, otherwise they throw you into 
the Irish Sea. ; 
No, Parkinson is n’t perfect, and realizing this 
himself, he does n’t look you over with a mag- 
nifying glass for moral moles. He just poses 
you in an easy, comfortable position, puts you 
in the best light, winks as often as he likes, and 
instead of ordering you to look pleasant, sets 
you the example. 
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THE PHI- Everybody looks pleasant where Parkinson is 
LISTINE W—he radiates. 
Here is a little taste of Parkinson’s poetic qual- 
ity, entitled: 


On Over Re:Touching of Photographs. 
What love but God’s can equal mother’s, 
The love that self forever smothers? 
Can love of sisters or of brothers 

And all the others ? 


What seams her face with anxious lines ? 

Rich veins of gold that are the mines 

The years of care are quarrying,—signs 
Repeated many times. 


What means that wrinkle ’round her eyes? 
A pearl of mirth that typifies 
The hours of happiness Fate denies 

To few,—caught from the skies. 


Wouldst strip the ivy mantled tower 

Of some historic ruin ?—more, 

The pile that pilgrims all adore 
Wouldst thou restore ? 


Wouldst thou with vandal hand erase 

The sacred volume and encase 

A tome of blanks which but deface? 
The act were base. 


O, artist of the lens, wouldst tear 

Those holy emblems off, that bear 

The signature of heaven to snare 
The shallow ones ?—beware!! 
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HE Monastery Le TrapatCharles- THE PHI- 
town, Mass., is a Branch of the LISTINE 
ancient and honorable Religious 
Order of the Grey Brothers. The 
Prior of the place is a near and 
dear friend of mine. When I lectured in Boston 
none of the Brothers came to hear me, being 
unavoidably detained at home, as courteously 
expressed to me in a little note from the Prior. 
And so I made a Little Journey over to see 
them. They were so glad to greet me that, I 
noticed, immediately after I was inside, they 
locked the big iron gate so I could not hasten 
away. 

The Prior informed me that there are over one 
hundred thousand members of the Order, scat- 
tered here and there in their retreats over the 
country. The members are all thoroughly im- 
pressed with the necessity of silence, poverty, 
chastity and obedience; and should they relax 
a trifle in austerity the Authorities in charge 
duly reprove them. 

I have many friends belonging to the Order of 
the Grey Brothers—in Stillwater, Jackson, Jol- 
iet and Auburn. In fact, St. Hamiltonius of 
Stillwater once proposed my name for Honor- 
ary Membership, but I was blackballed bya 


renegade Presbyterian Preacher who was doing 
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THE PHI- penance in the place; he said my morality was 


LISTINE all right, but my belief was faulty—which surely 





is better than the reverse. However, many oth- 
ers there be, including Flinn of Atlanta, who 
declare I am fully qualified for a sojourn among 
these Brothers who not only keep good com- 
pany and good hours, but occasionally other 
things as well. All of which is really consoling 
to my sense of approbation, for although itis a 
humiliating fact that five per cent of the Grey 
Brothers are degenerates, yet Max Muller once 
said that this was also true of the members of 
the three Learned Professions. A degenerate, 
by the way, is a man who renders the world no 
service—who receives but does not bestow, & 
who has no disposition to carry his share of 
life’s burdens. The only sin is to be unkind; 
the one virtue is to serve; and so, even if the 
Grey Brothers are no better than clergymen 
and lawyers, they are at least no worse. 

A few of the Order who have been expelled 
from their several Institutions are with me here 
in the Roycroft Shop, and I find them cheerful, 
willing and obliging. In fact, two of these men 
belonging to the Arch-Varlots worked all night 
last week fixing a printing press that had 
broken, so to have it ready to run in the morn- 
ing. A joker near said, ‘“‘ That is nothing—they 
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are used to night work,” and we fined him three THE PHI- 
pans of salt fish for being too fresh. LISTINE 
After all, is there anything better than a will- 
ingness to HELP—a cheerful, active, intelli- 
gent, earnest wish to be useful ? Why, I ’d fall 
all over myself any time to help these boys, 
just because they are doing their best to help 
me. You see, they are doing the work for me 
which I would do for myself if I only had 
enough hands and feet. 

They do my work. 

Therefore, I try to treat them as I would like to 
be treated. They are I, and I am they. 

But what I was going to say was that when I 
visited the Grey Brothers at Charlestown, I was 
presented with a Manuscript Book, illumined, 
finely bound, & done into a volume by a dozen 
of the Faithful there in retreat. This book was 
made up of selections from the PHILISTINE. 
The volume cost a lot of work, all done in 
cloister cells by night and on Fast Days. I was 
surprised, pleased, yet I blubbered a bit, 
mopped and replied in a jumble. 

Then, here ’s to you, Grey Brothers! Some of 
you dress in plain grey—others wear stripes 
showing honorable distinction—never mind, I 
love you all! The austerities of your cult may 
at times seem oppressive, but many things 
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you have to be thankful for. Most of the time 
you are free from intrusion—you have your 
evenings to yourselves—you have time to med- 
itate and commune with the Great Silence. 
Many of the greatest men earth has known 
have belonged to your Order—St. Paul, Eras- 
mus, William Tyndale, Martin Luther, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Napoleon, and so many others 
that if I should print their names this booklet 
would look like a copy of the City Directory. 
Much of the world’s best literature has been 
written behind the bars—parts of the Bible, 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe; Luther 
translated all of the Bible, there, into German; 
Horace Greeley did a big stunt under the same 
cheerful conditions, and Prince Kropotkin the 
same. So here ’s a hand-grasp through the 
gratings, & over the walls I send you thoughts 
of brotherhood and stout words of comrade- 
ship. We are Brothers all—all are in bonds— 
bonds of habit, ignorance, error, limitation, in- 
capacity. 

Our Brother Henley, Grey Brother by Grace, 
once wrote this: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole: 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 
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* ” * > * 
It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishment the scroll: 
I am the Master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul. 

wv 

»}UCH in way of sad complaint has 
been written on the unloving ways 
of the Married Couple. And now I 
wish to vary the monotony with a 
small protest against too much 
loving on part of the married —in public. Love 
between a man and a woman being the one 
strictly personal thing in the universe, it seems 
meet that its gentle manifestations should not 
be accompanied by a brass band. The Unmar- 
ried Couple, I will admit, are often put to 
severe straits and there may be good excuse 
for two sitting in public ona chair that was 
built for one. Reuben and Mollie have to 
express their love in public or not at all, so 
when I find them nestling in the park, or by 
the grassy roadside, or on the sofa in the dimly 
lighted parlor, Il inwardly say, “‘ God bless you,” 
look the other way, and earnestly study the 
stars. But what must we say of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith who lovey-dovey on the housetops ? We 
know they are married and this is seeming 
proof that they prefer the society of each other 
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to all the world, so it seems superfluous for 
Mr. Smith to softly pull his wife’s ears and say, 
ketchy, ketchy, ketchy, on the veranda when 
company bas been invited. But really I do not 
think Mr. Smith errs in this matter as much as 
the lady — she is the one who says at the din- 
ner table, ‘‘My ownest-own, is oo feelin’ bad 
all over? poor little oofty-goofty!’’ They have 
little jokes between themselves, sly whisper- 
ings and “‘ you knows”’ that mystify and put at 
unrest all the onlookers in Venice. 

I cannot fully agree with a cynical friend who 
declares that the Married Couple who caress 
on street corners fight in private. My opinion 
is that there being conjugal misfits on every 
hand, this couple is simply bound to advertise 
to the world that their experience is a success. 
Not being quite sure of it, they mutually agree 
to work the amatory wig-wag while the world 
looks on Ww 

I will admit that love in the abstract is very 
beautiful, but the concrete article, exemplified, 
is a thing I will go miles to avoid. 

«Conscious weakness takes strong attitudes,” 
says Delsarte. It seems to me that if I loved a 
woman very much, and between us there was 
an absolute understanding, it would not be 
necessary to reassure each other at the opera. 
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may|OW this is a very ancient maxim, THE PHI- 


, 


YZ) orable men for twenty and four 
‘ IN: centuries, and more: 

YGESSZ4| LET WHAT THOU SEEST 
IN THE HOUSE OF THY FRIEND BE 
AS THO IT WERE NAUGHT. 

To live on close, friendly & confidential terms 
with a man—to eat his bread—and afterward 
disagreeing with him, go before a gaping world 
and expose his faults, foibles, weaknesses and 
mistakes is a most disagracful thing to do. 
The deliberate, premeditated attempt to reveal 
the worst in any person or thing, is a shocking 
occupation, and he who indulges in it will reap 
the contumely that he endeavors to cast over 
another. Every life has its faults—we grant 
that—but it is excellence we want revealed, not 
the mistakes. 

When a man takes it upon himself to reveal 
the faults of another, he is in honor bound to 
place in parallel columns a truthful record of 
the good this man has done. 

And this no man can do—he is a prejudiced 
party; and his ‘‘expose” of his former friend 
is never a fair and just account, as all wise men 
know. 

To expose your alleged enemy is a form of 
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self-vindication which never vindicates. yw 
Beware of vindications. 

Beware of exposures—they are all indecent. 
To expose another is to expose yourself. 
Beware of speaking ill of your friends, but be 
still more cautious of speaking ill of your ene- 
mies —your words will be a boomerang. 

The commercial traveler who sells the most 
goods never runs down his rivals. Your alleged 
enemy is always a rival—remember that. 

The sentiment of refraining from harsh words 
concerning those with whom they have disa- 
greed, has ever been strong in the minds of 
wise men. This is what causes over three- 
fourths of all divorce actions to be brought by 
women. A man who is a man would sooner 
plead guilty to disgraceful conduct than to 
bring a similar charge against a woman. Every 
lawyer is familiar with scores of cases where 
men of average intellect have accepted guilt 
rather than expose the folly of one with whom 
they have lived in close and sacred relations. 
@ So long as this instinct is strong in men, we 
cannot say they are “totally depraved.” 

To bear disgrace rather than inflict it is surely 
divine. 

Believing that every man does what he does 
because he thinks it is the best thing to do,— 
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that is, that Self Interest is the first law of life, 


THE PHI- 


and that righteousness is only a form of com- LISTINE 


mon sense, my advice is, avoid disparaging 
your rival. 

But should you still seek obloquy, there is 
no surer and quicker way to disgrace yourself 
than to attempt to disgrace another. 


TRONG 7 infuse into their 
4) work a deal of their own spirit, 
and their words are charged with 
a suggestion and meaning beyond 
the mere sound. There is a rever- 
beration that thrills one. All art that lives is 
thus vitalized with a spiritual essence; an es- 
sence that ever escapes the analyst, but which 
is felt and known by all who have hearts that 
throb and souls that feel. 








The Spanish Inquisition, in which Church and 
State combined against God, seems an awful 
extreme to show the depth of iniquity to which 
Pride married to Hypocrisy can sink. Yet Mar- 
tyrdom has its compensation. The spirit flies 
home on the wings of victory, and in the very 
moment of so-called defeat, the man has the 
blessed consolation that he is still master of 
his fate—the captain of his soul. 
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THE PHI- The lesson of the Inquisition was worth the 
LISTINE price—the martyrs bought freedom for us. The 
fanged dogs of war, once turned loose upon the 
man who dared to think, have left as sole suc- 
cessor only a fat and harmless poodle, known 
as Social Ostracism. This poodle is old, tooth- 
less and given over to introspection; it has to 
be fed on pap; its only exercise is to exploit 
the horse-blocks, doze in milady’s lap, and 
dream of a long lost canine paradise. The dog- 
catcher awaits around the corner. 


We are under bonds for the moderate use of 
every faculty, and he who misuses any of God’s 
gifts may not hope to go unscathed. 

The wise man prizes and practices these three 
things: 

Gentleness. 

Economy. 

Industry. 

By being gentle your energies are conserved. 
By being economical you can be liberal. 

By being industrious you secure rest. 

Certain it is that women are the inspirers of 
music. As critics they are more judicial and 
more appreciative. Without women there would 
be no Symphony Concerts, any more than there 
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would be churches. Women take men to the 
Grand Opera and to Musical Festivals—and I 
am glad. 

The professedly and professionally cheerful 
person is very depressing. The pessimist al- 
ways has wit, for wit reveals itself in the knowl- 
edge of values. And the individual who accepts 
what Fate sends, and undoes Calamity by 
drinking all of it, is sure to have a place in our 
calendar of saints. 

Every man measures others by himself— he 
has only one standard. When a man ridicules 
certain traits in other men, he ridicules him- 
self. How would he know other men were con- 
temptible, did he not look into his own heart 
and there see the hateful things? 


When you recognize a thing, good or bad, in 

the outside world, it ig because it was yours 

already. 

Great people are simply those who have sym- 

pathy plus. 

Since “Hamlet” was never equalled, who 

could have taught its author how to write it? 
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Character and habit are revealed in the jaw— 


LISTINE the teeth of the Aztecs were made to grind 





corn in the kernel. Dentists came when men 
began to live on mush. 

Art shows you the thing you might have done 
if you had a’ mind. 

Iam not quite ready to accept the dictum of 
the old story that it was the woman who col- 
laborated with the serpent and first introduced 
sin and sorrow in the world. Or, should I be- 
lieve this, 1 wish to give woman due credit for 
giving to man the Fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge —the best gift that ever came his way. 
As poets, painters and sculptors have ever 
chosen a woman to stand for what is best in 
humanity, so she has posed as their model 
when they wanted to reveal the worst. 


Sensuality and asceticism at the last are one. 


To lose one’s self respect is the only calamity. 
Weare brothers to all who have trod the earth: 
brothers and heirs to dust and shade: mayhap 
to immortality ! 
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To fail to win the approval of one’s Other Self THE PHI- 
is defeat, and there is none other. LISTINE 
The word “brotherhood” has a lure and a 
promise for every tired son of earth. 
We are making head. We have ceased to be- 
lieve that paganism was “bad.’’ All the men 
and women who have ever lived and loved and 
hoped and died were God’s children, and we 
are no more. With the nations dead and turned 
to dust, we reach out through the darkness 
of forgotten days and touch friendly hands. 
Some of these people who existed two, three 
or four thousand years ago, did things so mar- 
velously grand and great that in presence of 
the broken fragments of their work we stand 
silent, o’er-awed and abashed. 
The Ideal Life is only the normal or natural 
life as we shall some day know it. 
Brooding apprehension and crouching fear are 
the properties of civilized men -—- men who are 
protected by the state. The joy of reveling in 
life is not possible in cities. Bolts and bars, 
locks and keys, soldiers and police, and a hun- 
dred other symbols of distrust, suspicion and 
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THE PHI- hate, are on every hand, reminding us that 


LISTINE man isthe enemy of man, and must be protect- 





ed from his brother. Protection and slavery are 
near of kin. 

The immaculate conception of love and the 
miracle of birth are recurring themes in the 
symphony of life. 

Love, religion and art have ever walked and 
ever will walk hand in hand. Art is the expres- 
sion of man’s joy in his work; and art is the 
beautiful way of doing things. 

When an artist paints a portrait, he paints two 
— himself and the sitter. 

Courage is a matter of the red corpuscle. It is 
oxygen that makes every attack, and without 
oxygen in his blood to back bim, a man attacks 
nothing — not even a pie. 

The talent is the call, and if a man fails to do 
his work in a masterly way, make sure, he has 
mistaken a lazy wish for a divine passion. 
Men who pride themselves on their culture 
have n’t any of which to speak. 
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Language is an attempt at expression. Lan- 
guage is not expression at all unless the other 
person already knows. 
And yet there are men who consider any en- 
deavor to change language, so it will be a bet- 
ter vehicle for the conveyance of thought, as 
rude, crude, ribald and in bad form. 
One who changes language—uses words in 
new sense, or invents a new word, is an uncul- 
tured person, unfit for polite society, say these 
Learned Ones. 
Thus do the Learned Ones allow themselves 
to become the slaves of their learning, and be- 
ing slaves they wish to force every one else 
into bondage, also. 
Beware of the Learned Man, with his literary 
anchylosis. 
Belay there — you goggle-eyed, pedantic peda- 
gogs! knowledge should be your servant, not 
your master. 
A man recently visited the Roycroft Shop at 
East Aurora and seeing grizzled old Ali Baba 
working on the lawn, approached him and 
asked this question: ‘‘ Who is that dam fool 
over there ?”’ 
And Ali Baba answered, ‘‘ Which one ?”’ 
That is all there is of the story. 
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‘I carry the world in my heart,” said the Proph- 
et of old. All the universe you have is the uni- 
verse you have within. 


‘* Whomsoever God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder,” seems rather a needless in- 
junction, since we know that man’s efforts in 
the line of separation have ever but one result: 
opposition fans the flame. 

The best men are always feminine in many 
ways—this does not mean effeminate. 

Some of my kinsmen believe in me. Still others 
there be who cough or sneeze when my name is 
mentioned, humming stanzas from that immor- 
tal poem by Eugene Field, beginning, ‘‘ When 
Willie was a little boy—not more than five 
or six.” 

Truth is an imaginary line dividing error into 
two parts. 

Where a man is known to have more than one 
object in life unprejudiced persons attribute his 
acts to the meanest one. 

Our greatest deeds we do unknowingly. 
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As a man grows in experience his theories of 
conduct become fewer. 
Meanness is more in half doing than in omit- 
ting acts of generosity. 


All that glitters is not brass. 

Art comes after a surplus has accumulated, and 
the mere necessities of life have been provided. 
A gentleman is one whose virtues are not 
founded on self-interest. 

There be, among writing men, those who please 
the populace, and also that Elect Few who in- 
spire writers. 

No man can make others think unless he him- 
self is a thinker. 


Strong men make room for strong men. 


Our first and last demand of Art is that it shall 
give us the artist’s best. Art is the mintage of 
the soul. All the whim, foible and rank person- 
ality are blown away on the winds of time—the 
good remains. 
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THE PHI- Enthusiasts who ebulliate at low temperature 
LISTINE are plentiful. 





Dame Justice is sometimes said to be blind, 
but only in one eye. 

To almost every fond father the idea of disci- 
pline is to have the child act just as he does 
A woman’s heart is often nearer right than a 
man’s head. 

Some men’s virtue consists in recognizing the 
genius of another and hanging on to the great 
one closely, rubbing off all the glory that can 
be made to stick. 





We want One to believe in us, and this being 
so, all else matters little. 

Men differ not so much in their beliefs about 
the proper religion as in their conception of 
what religion is. 

With the savage type there is no progression 
—the noble red man is content to be a noble 
red man all his life, and the result is that in 
standing still, he is retreating off the face of the 
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earth. Not so your “eternal fighting man’’—he THE PHI- 


is scourged by a restlessness that allows him LISTINE 


no rest nor respite save in his work. 

To love one’s friends, to bathe in the sunshine 
of life, to preserve a right mental attitude—the 
receptive attitude, the attitude of gratitude— 
and to do one’s work—these make the sum of 
an ideal life. 

Should not the men and women of earth appeal 
to us more than the angels of Heaven? 

To know how to write correctly is nothing—you 
must know something worth recording. To 
paint is nothing—you must know what you are 
portraying. You must get on intimate terms 
with life and become acquainted with humanity. 





To picture great men you must be a great man. 





Strong men can well afford to be gentle—those 
who know can well cultivate silence. 


If a man has faith in his power, he can wait. 





Fashionable Society is usually nothing but 
Canned Life. Look out for explosions! 
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It is a fine thing to make yourself needed. 


Wealways preach about things that are not ours. 





Health is potential power. 


Wealth is an engine that can be used for power 
if you are an engineer ; but to be tied to the fly- 
wheel of an engine is rather a misfortune. 

It is an Herculean task to cope with the handi- 
cap of wealth. 

Mediocre men can endure failure, for as Rob- 
ert Louis, the beloved, has pointed out, failure 
is natural, but worldly success is an abnormal 
condition. 

In order to stand success you must be of very 
stern fibre, with all the gods on your side. 

A court is a prison to most of its inmates; no 
freedom is there—thought is strangled and in- 
spiration is still-born. 

Things work by antithesis; and if your disci- 
pline is too severe, you get no discipline at all. 
Puritanical pretense, hypocrisy and a life of re- 
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pression, with ‘thou shalt not’’ set on a hair- 
trigger, have made more than one man bold, 
genuine and honest. Draw your bow far enough 
this way and your arrow will go a long way 
that. Forbid.a man to think for himself, act for 
himself, or to speak for himself, and you may 
add the joy of piracy and the zest of smuggling 
to his life. 

Some people are so great that outwardly they 
may conform to the petty customs of a court, 
but inwardly the soul towers over the trifling 
annoyances, and all the vain power of the fear- 
ing, quibbling little princes can not touch them. 





The grim sarcasm of entailed power is a thing 
so obvious that one marvels it has escaped the 
recognition of mankind until yesterday. But 
stay! men have always seen its monstrous 
absurdity—hence the rack. 


Our quarrel with the world is only our quarrel 
with ourselves. When we are at peace with 
self, we are at peace with God. 


I used to Jive ina glass house, but now there 
is nothing left but the sash. It all came about 
through certain men making statues of me, 


Ig! 
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THE PHI- and afterwards breaking them up, using the 
LISTINE fragments according to the law of projectiles. 
Thus did I realize on my plate glass insurance. 







The ideas that benefit a man are seldom wel- 
comed by him on first presentation. 











The selfish wish to govern is often mistaken 
for a holy zeal in the cause of humanity. 










Women under thirty seldom know much, un- 
less Fate has been kind and cuffed them thor- 
oughly. 
















This little drama by Darwin G. Jones (wire- 
less) isn’t so bloomin’ bad: 
ACT I. 

Aristarchus (seeing Diogenes nosing around 
with a light)—Ah, there, old boy, what are 
you doing with that lantern ? 

Diogenes (stoically)—Looking for an honest 
man. 

ACT II. 

Aristarchus (meeting Diogenes without the 
glim)—Well, have you found your honest 
man? 

Diogenes (wrathfully )—No, I’m looking for the 
rogue that stole my lantern. 
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ALLURING COFFEE, 


Nearly Killed the Nurse. 





When one of the family is sick, Mother seems to be 
the only person who can tenderly nurse the patient 
back to health. But we forget sometimes that it is 
pretty hard on Mother. 


Mrs. Propst of Albany, Ore., says :—“ About twen- 
ty-seven months ago, Father suffered with a stroke of 
paralysis, confining him to his bed for months, and as 
he wished Mother with him constantly, his care in a 
great measure fell to her lot. She was seventy-four 
years old, and through constant attendance upon my 
father, lost both sleep and rest, and began drinking 
coffee in quantities until finally she became very weak, 
nervous and ill herself. 

By her physician’s order, she began giving Father 
both Postum Food Coffee and Grape-Nuts, and in that 
way began using both herself. The effect was very 
noticeable. Father improved rapidly, and Mother re- 
gained her strength and health, and now both are well 
and strong. Mother says it is all due to the continued 
use of both Postum and Grape-Nuts.” 
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wp E had hoped that one 
edition of CHICAGO 
TONGUE would do 

> the business, but it does 
seem the world has not yet been 
taught its lesson. 


Few people need the booklet for 
themselves, but it is useful to give 
away to others. 


Whether the malady is increasing or 
not we are unable to say; but orders 
reaching us in every mail for the 
Antidote, we have reprinted it. The 
price in paper covers is twenty-five 
cents. A De Luxe edition (for stub- 
born cases) bound in leather, hand 
illumined, each, One Dollar. Address 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, N. Y,. 









TO CALIFORNIA St HE oie, 
SANTA FE TRAIL 
A beautiful book of 208 pages, profusely illustrated 
with pen drawings by MoCutcheon and others, describing 
the “oe of « trip to winterless California over the 
SANTA on the luxurious Galifornia Limited, through 
pleturesque New Mexico and Arizons. This book and « 
pamphiet about Grand Canyon of Arizona mailed for 10 ets. 
Address Gon. Pass. A. T. & 8. ¥. R’y, Chicago. 












[ Print My Own 
Cards 


Circulars, Newspaper. 
Press, $5. Larger size, 
| @r8. Money saver. Big 
profits printing for oth- 
ers, Type-setting easy, 
rules sent. Write for cat- 
alog, presses, type, paper, 
&c., to factory. 

THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Ct. 



















































Dreams 


By Olive Schreiner 





ON Roycroft paper; all “ tall 
copies,” and printed from 
the William Morris “ Troy” 
type. Borders, initials and or- 
naments all designed by Saint. 
Gerome. 

Bound plainly in boards, price 
five dollars. , 

A few copies on Japan Vellum 
at fifteen dollars each. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York, U.S.A. 






































printers & publishers 


Are invited to call at the NEW 
YORK Office of the Undersigned 
to examine one of our Half Super 
Royal “Colt’s Armory” Platen 
Printing Presses driven by a Stow 
Electric Motor with new variable 
speed adjustment; the range of 
controllable operation being about 
seventy percentum above the min- 
‘imum rate. @ Our line of presses 
comprise, aside from Letterpress, 
distinct adaptations for Embossing, 
Paper Box Cutting and Scoring, 
Stamping and Inlaying. @ Largely, 
and in many instances exclusively, 
used by the most progressive print- 
ers in America and Europe, among 
whom- may be mentioned The 
Roycrofters. 

Zobn Chomsgon Press Company 
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» catalogue will cer- 
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you, and is free. 
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‘+ most im eae series of volumes of the mas- 
rpieces 0 ae © and piano music ever issued. 
1 Each volume will be edited by an authority and an 
enthusiast. { Each volume will be independent, 
complete in itself, and sold by itself; and will con- 
tain portrait, e laborate int uction, *pibliography, 
and music in full folio size. q No expense is being 

to insure — in every detail. In artistic 
ensemble the volumes will be unsurpassed, 
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THE INITIAL VOLUMES JUST ISSUED ARE: 


Fifty Mastersongs | FREDERIC CHOPIN 


Edited by Henry T. Finck 


Issued in Two editions. 
For High Voice. For 
pad Voice. Bound in 
per,each, “% cloth, 
mitt top, eac See. 
The fifty best songs of 
the world’s 20 greatest 
eae, com posers, peer 
pr chronologic order 
from Mozart to MacDow- 
ell; with portraits and 
an elaborate critical in- 
troduction by the editor. 





40 Piano Compositions 
Edited by James Huneker 


Bound in paper, $1.50; 
cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
Contains a portrait of 
pe an elaborate es- 
say by the editor, and 
the os goed s 40 most 
beautiful numbers, Mr. 
Huneker is the recog- 
nized authority on Cho- 
pin, and the volume is 
the most satisfying col- 
lection ever issued. 
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Send for our special booklet giving full particulars 
and a list of the volumes now in preparation. 








Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 
Chas. H, Ditson &Co., N.Y. J. E. Ditson & Co, Philadelphia 
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Contemplations 


CONCERNING BIRTH & DEATH 
AND ALL THAT LIES BETWEEN 


Selected from the writings of ELBERT 
HUBBARD by Heloise Hawthorne ¥ 


=m HIS book is made up of forty 
Mia essays, and about five hundred 

“orphic sayings.” Printed after 
the style of the early Venetians in two 
sizes of a strong and readable type, & 


two colors. As a fine piece of book- 
making it ranks high: the typographical 
difficulties in the way of producing 
such a work have seldom been over- 
come in recent times. As for the text it 
is a bible to some, and to others it is n’t. 
One hundred twenty pages, on English 
Boxmoor. 
In boards, leather backs and corners, 
$5.00 
Fifty copies on Imperial Vellum, 
hand illumined, specially bound, $25.00 














THE ESSAY ON 


SELF-RELIANCE 


By RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


© Sou tide comes and goes, and authors who 

are in high favor in one period drop back in 
another. We have had Emerson waves, then 
Emerson would ebb a bit, but he always came 
back. He is now by common consent America’s 
Greatest Writer—the inspirer of writers. Three 
things he wrote which are sufficient to found a 
reputation on: Compensation, Friendship and 
Self-Reliance. The last one you read you will 
declare is the best—none will ever srow old. We 
have made a fairly pleasing volume of this un- 
dying essay, Self-Reliance. 


Limp leather, silk lined, $ 2.00 
roo on Japan Vellum, specially bound, 10.00 
THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 

















Special 
SHSSSHLESSCCSCSSS 
We have ten sets of 
“Little Journeys to 
the Homes of Eminent 
Musicians” that would 
do well for say a birth- 
day present. The books 
are especially illumin- 


ed, bound in three- 
quarters Levant, hand 
tooled, and are very 
sumptuous. The price 
for the set of two vol- 
umes is Fifteen Dollars 


S#SSSsesessesesees 
Tue Roycrorrers 
East Aurora, N. Y. 




















PERFECT HEALTH: You better 
not bother about preparing for death; 
prepare for life! We are apt to get 
what we prepare for. Through simple 
diet, work, play, music and study, 
you can live—live from seven in the 
morning until ten at night, and sleep 
without waking for eight hours. That 
means health. 


The ROYCROFT PHYSICAL DI- 
RECTOR has time to take in charge 
two or three men, of middle age pre- 
ferred, who have lost their grip ina 
mental or physical way, and by Na- 
ture’s help, without drugs, bring them 
back to PERFECT HEALTH. 


For terms and particulars, suppose 
you write to Prof. Stacy Betzler, 
Physical Director of The Roycrofters, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 











iE PHILISTINE 


A Periodical of Protest 
EDITED BY ELBERT HUBBARD 
Circulation per month 110,000. Full page advertisement $100.00 


(One half or one quarter page at same rate.) 


SOME REASONS WHY YOUR ADVERTISEMENT 
SHOULD APPEAR IN “THE PHILISTINE” 
1 Its circulation is national and bona fide. 
@ It is read and passed along. 
3 It goes to a class of people who think and act for them- 
selves and who have the money and brains to discriminate 
in favor of good things. 
4 The present cost of a full p: advertisement is less 
than one-twelfth of the cost of printing and addressing an 
equal number of | postal cards. 
8s The value of a n “The Philistine” is at least 


twelve times greater than the value of a postal card, 

6 The editor of “ The Philistine” is cage me the most 
widely a and most positive force in t 

world of today. 

7 Elbert Hubbard’s admirers and patrons form a distinct 


e literary 


class who can be reached only through the medium of his 
publications. 

@ While you may not agree with all you find in “The 
Philistine” there are thousands who do, and who believe 
in the advertisements as well as the writings of Fra El- 


us. 
9 The limited number of pages devoted to advertising 
greatly enhances the advertising value of ‘‘The Philistine.’ 
to No advertisement of a questionable nature is accepted 
at any price. 

11 Rates will be doubled without ceremony as soon as we 
feel that the publication is carrying a reasonable amount 
of a with a view of making its advertising p: 

the most exclusive and therefore the most profitable to its 
patrons, 


Frederic W. Gardner 


Sole owner of all advertising space in 
the Hubbard “‘ Roycroft”’ publications, 


409 FINE ARTS BUILDING, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








A CHRISTWAS CAROL 


Being a Story for Children and 
Grown-Ups by Charles Dickens 


vv 


pyais story “contains the soul of the 

man,” said Sir Walter Besant. The proof 
that it is great art lies in the fact that it is 
interesting to children and grown-ups alike. 
And another fact worth noting is, that of 
all Dickens wrote this was his favorite, and 
from it he read in public again and again, 


as only he could read. Dickens once spoke 
in Plymouth Church, and in introducing him 
Henry Ward Beecher said, “I love Charles 
Dickens because he loves children.” 


Bound in limp leather, silk lined, especially 
suitable for a Christmas present, $ 2.00 
One hundred on Japan Vellum, 15.00 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora New York 





WHAT FRIEND OF YOURS IS SICK ? 


WH ILL you write me his name on a postal, and tell 
me the book he needs? Will you spend but a 
pe to aid that sick friend, if I will do this? 

will send him an order—good at any drug store— 
for six bottles Dr. SHoor’s TIVE. He take 
it a month to learn what it will do. If it su , the 
cost is $5.50. If it fails, 1 WILL PAY THE DRUG- 
GIST MYSELF. 
The sick one’s mere word shall decide it. 
Success means that the sick one gets well. Failure 
leaves me the only loser. Your sick friend won’t neg- 
lect that chance. 
I have furnished my Restorative to hundreds of 
thousands in that way, and they have been fair. Out of 
each forty, thirty-nine have paid gladly, because they 
were cured. I have paid for the rest. 
After a lifetime of effort I have learned how to 
strengthen the INSIDE nerves. I bring back that 





power which aoe See all vital organs. Even in 


difficult, deep-seated cases, my RESTORATIVE makes 
the weak vital organs strong. Your sick friend may 
prove it at my risk. 


Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book No. 2 on the Heart. 
Book No. 3 on the Kidneys. 
Book No. 4 for Women. 

Book No. 5 for Men, (sealed). 
Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Simply state which book you want, and ad- 
dress DR. SHOOP, Box 229, Racing, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles, AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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( Health: and 
1 Sec, Health and Love Vibrations, vent dil 


Address Tai BURSAR, Bagr Avrora, New York. 
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